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- CHANGE OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 

The undersigned avail themselves of this oeca- 
tion to notify the patrons and friends of the Far- 
mer and Gardener, that they have bought out all. 
the interest in said publicution lately held and 
owned by Messrs. Sinclair & Moore, and Robert 
Sinclair, junior, together with all the debts due 
the establishment from the 1st day of May, 1885, 
the period at which it was transferred to the said 
Sinclair & Moore, and R. Sinclair, je. 

All payments will henceforth be made.to the’ 
undersigned, who take this opportunity to re- 
spectfully solicit such of the subscribers to their’ 
journal as may be in arrears to forward the re- 
spective amounts due them by mail. 

The business of the firm will be conducted un- 
der the name of E. P. Roberts and Sands & 
Neilson, to whom all communications upon busi- 
ness connected with the establishment will be 
henceforth addressed. . 

The editorial department as heretofore will be 
conducted by Mr. E. P. Roberts. 

E. P. ROBERTS, 
SANDS & NEILSON. 


To rue Patrons or THe Farmer & GARDENER. 

The subscribers to this journal will perceive by 
the above annunciation, that the undersigned has 
become joint proprietor thereof, having in con- 
junction with Messrs. Sands & Neilson, purchas- 
ed the entire interest of its late proprietors ; and 
in thus making the change known, the occasion 
seems a fit one to call upon those of its patrons 
who may be in arrears to enclose by mail the 
sums which may be respectively due by them, in’ 


BALTIMORE. MD. 
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| to the business pf the hushagdman. 





new fight eid divcloves some fact of mnaguirade 
Jo every di- 
section, both in. Europe and Amerigs, men of 
learning and of science are bending their atten- 
tion to the culture of the soil, and imparting en- 
hanced jnterest to the subject by clothing it with 
the beauties which science and philosophy know 
so well how to throw around the chosen objects 
of their pursnits. To enable the undersigned to 
upself of the flood of intelligence, which 
thé n writers are daily shedding upon the 
noble science of Agriculture, through theif nu- 
merous periodicals, he designs, and to that end, 
hes made arrangements for precuring from tbat 
quarter, such of the leading journals engaged in 
furthering the cause of husbandry,as will place it 
in his power to lay before his readers every thing 
that may be passing in Europe calculated to il- 
lumine the agricultural mind, end advance the 
prosperity and welfare of the tillers. of the earth. 

But to effect this desirable object—an object 
near and dear to every sympathy of his heart :— 
for he is proud to say, he became connected with 
this journal from motives and feelings of devotion 
to the cause of agriculture—it is indispensable 
that the patrons of the paper should, in a spirit of 
jystice and reciprocity second his views. To ef- 
fectuate the object he has so much at heart, will 
require an outlay of considerable funds ; but as 
the promotion of the agriculture of his country is, 
in his estimation, infinitely aboveall compromise 
with merely personal considerations, he trusts he 
is incapable of pausing to make a pecuniary cal- 
culation, when interests of such deep concern are 
at stake, 

It is now eighteen months since the under- 
signed took charge of the editorial department 
of this paper, and while it does not become him 
to speak of the evidences of favor which his 
labors he ve received from the public, it may not 
be indelicate to say, that he brought to the dis- 
charge of the duties of his station,a zeal that 
never flags, and a devotion bordering on infatua- 
tion. And to that zeal and devotion more than 
personal qualifications it may be, that he is toas- 





order that he may be thus enabled to render that 
justice tothe work which its profound importa: 
demands. The science of Agriculture, like all 
others, is progressive. Every day unfolds 


cribe the solid marks of friendship which it hes 
been his good fortune to receive from subscribers 


SOVENBER 3p, 1836. 












|Georgta, Alabama and other states. * “Man 
tlemen residing in those states having, 


ted by bim, generausly volumteered for zhat par- 
pose and procured bim subscribers. Sugh: in- 
mances of the kind feelings of the patrops of 
the paper, did not fail to beget ip hig..mind.s 


correspondent emotion of gratitude nud 9 amept- 


on the toils of his gvoration, 

The undessigned mentions these facts, 09. bop- 
orable to the gentlemen to whom he is indebied 
for such disinterestedpess, and so gratefyl fo. 
his owa sense of gratitude, because he 
in a spisit.which he cherishes as holy, Ao. 
fest the profound degree of senpibjlity “A 
which he is inspired, by making an, ofleripg.P 
the cause of Ayriculture, On the ne. 


ment of the next volume, the 
pose reducing the subscription price sgttiahly 
tothe following terms. All’ hide 
are paid in advance, orwithin one month from 
the commencement of the iption year, 
will be ‘T100 dollars and a half:—all which re- 
main unpaid beyond that period, will be charged 
at the rate of Three dollars per y 

The object of the undersigned, and his, co- 
partners, in meking this reduction, is, to place 
the work within the reach of every farmer. aad 
planter, believing that nathiag so tends to stimu ; 
late the exertions of those engaged ia it, as rpad- 
ing exclusively devoted to the practice and sci- 
ence of agriculturé. May the und then 
not make an appeal to all of bis readers, who 
feel an interest in promoting the good cause, to 
procure from among their neighbors and friends 
at least one new subscriber for this work. If the 


fluenced him in proffering this request, or that 
it would be so construed—if he could believe 

would even be considered es indelicate, he 
prays his readers to believe him that it: never 
would have been made. But when he has éo 
many flattering proofs of the facility with which 
several of his subseribers have procured eddi- 
tional names for himn—when he reflects thet @ase 
favors were unasked—when he considers that 


his object now is, by obteising pdditionsl pe- 





in Virginia, orth Caroline, South Caroline, 
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undersigned thought that mercenary motives it 
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it an inducement for far 
s of Tife to tae” it— 
p he ix vain ebough to hope that if bis 
journal is extensively diffused, its benefitswill be 
wally soy he cannot doubt that his present re- 
will be. met.in the proper spirit,and that 
exertions to promote the great cause of hus- 
bandry will be sustained. 


“ A PUBLIC SPIRITED PATRIOT. 

Phe Knorville Register states that at the meet- 
ing of the Commissioners in that place for the 
purpose of ascertaining the smount of stock sub- 
scribed to the Charleston and Cincinnati rai! road, 
it was found that there wes a deficiency of 2,000 
shares to secure the charter, and that the whole 
sthount was immediately taken by Col. Wade 
Hainpton, jr. of South Carolina. Such acts of 
public spirit are, indeed, truly commendable, and 
it may be said with great truth, that wealth in 
thé hands of such men is a means of great good 
to communities, and reflects imperishable honor 
upon those using it for such laudable purposes. 


The NV. ¥. Commerciat Advertiser of the 19th 
inst. says :—that within the three preceding days 
20,500 bashels of German wheat had been sold 
in that city at from $2 to $2.05 per bushel.— 
Sech supplies from abroad will come in very sea- 
sonably to meet the deficiencies of our own 
short crops. 

» 
The Angusta Chronicle of the 19th instant, 
has the following description of an ear of north- 
ern corn: 

































































STOCK CORN. 


We know of no better appellation to bestow 
on an-ear of corn left at this office yesterday by 
a gentleman, who recently received it from the 
north. B are it somewhat resembles the Pine- 

e, being large at one end, and gently taperin 
= It is well filled with corn, eek pe Ae ‘tela 
separate, and covered with a strong husk. The 
grain is about the size and shape of our common 
goardseed, but firmer, and we think would make 
much better grist. The curious can have a sight 
of it by calling at this office. 





CLAIRMONT NURSERY. 
- The Baltimore American, of the 25th instant, 
pays the following just and handsome compli- 
mient to: the excellent nursery establishment of 
our old friend Sinclair. The adviée contained 
inj to farmers to pay more atteption to the cul- 
tivation of fruits areas sound as well expressed : 
“A friend, @ highly respectable farmer residing 
Baltimore Cor has politely presented us 
with three varieties of apples, the prodagt of trees 
from the nursery of R. Sinctain, Senr, h in 
form and flavor equal if no®surpass a we 
a 


“* 


have ever seen of their species. They 
are all winter apples of the the red 
streak, bell fower, and the rambo. It affords us 
sincere pleasure to notice the success which 
the untiring zeal of Mr. — ae 
ded in the improvement of onr most. valuable 
fruits avd beautiful flowers, and to express a hope 
that his enterprize may be with profit to 
himeelf as it hasbeen with great benefit to the 
community. Wereeommend without hesitation 
the establishment of Mr. S. to all who may be 
desirous to obtain the best fruits, and wish to be 
assured of getting what they bargain for, instead 
of going to other cities and States, where no ad- 
vantage exists commensurate with the additional 
trouble of transportation. {thas been matter of 
great surprise to us that farmers do not devote 
more of their attention tw the cultivation of fruits, 
the profits from the finer descriptions of which 
would most assuredly give them a very I 
compensation for their care and attengigg. Of 
the correctness of our opinions on thig@gubject, 
the strongest evidences are to be found in the ex- 
perience of many who have paid particular at- 
tention to their orchards and gardens, from which 
they have uniformly received large profits. No 
climate can be better than that of Maryland in 
reference to fruits generally, which only require, 
under the genial influence of our balmy air, a 
moderate share of care to attain perfection. 





COMMUNICATION. 
SEED CORN. 


Extract from a letter from a subscriber living in 
Crawford County, Georgia, to the editor of the 
Farmer and Gardener. 

“While my letter is still open, I will seize the 
occasion to admonish my brother planters of the 
necessity for exercising care in the selection of 
their seed corn. They may depend upon it, 
that success in quantity as well as kind, materi- 
ally depends upon it. Of this fact! have long 
been fully satisfied. It is now thirty years since 
I first commenced the business of a planter in this 
State, and although a corn crop is not the chief 
object of my business, I consider it apart of 
my duty to secure at least as much each year as 
will meet the demands of my hands and stock, 
and, therefore, take pains to protect my seed corn 
from harms-way. My plan of doing so, is sim- 
ilar to that pursued in the eastern states. As soon 
as the corn is sufficiently matured for the purpose, 
I make my manager go through the field and se- 
lect a sufficient number of the largest and best 
filled ears: these are stripped, leaving the husks 
appended, by which they are wove together and 
hung up in bunches of a dozen ears each, in my 
garret, where they remain until corn planting 
time, when they are taken down foruse. Be- 
fore I adopted this plan I frequently experienced 
mortification and disappointment in the corn not 
coming up. I used formerly to blame the crows; 
but as destructive as they are, I now believe they 
geta great deal more censure than they deserve, 
and that, in numberless instances, the non-appear- 
ance of the corn plant arises from the germina- 
ting principle of the kernel being destroyed by 
being subjected to heating, in consequence of 
the ears being thrown promiscuously together 





and suffered. to remain so for some time, while 


the corn is not thoroughly dried. Iisa well as- 
wheat which arrives in our country will not ger. 


large bodies of it being thrown together in 

sel’s hold, where itis liable to al j ~~ 
heatand moisture, and thus becomes -depnedlll 
its power of vegetation, and the same cause.scig 
to ig it when large bodies of corn are thrown 
together. 


“] may not have expressed myself clearly, but 
I hope my meaning is discernible throug 
mist, As] understand raising corn better thi 
writing, your readers will take 
deed, and find an apology for this 
communication in the motive that prompts the 
writer to make it,” seh, 
Note by the editor of the Farmer and Gardener, 
We are thankfnl to our correspondent for. his 
timely communication, and without intending to 
flatter him, will observe—that he need not make 
any apology for what he terms his “ rough-hewn® 
communication. It is written with conci 
and clearness, treats upon a subject of deep mo 
ment; and willbe read with interest. We hope 
that the laudable example he has set, of giving 
the result of his experience to his agricultural 
brethren may be followed by others of our sab 
scribers. The practice and observation of pris 
tical husbandmen, are of vast importance, and if 
thore engaged in the noble art would but freely 
commit their experiments and several modeg:of 
culture of the various products of the’ earth 4 
paper, a flood of light and information would be 
shed upon the subject of agriculture generally, 
that would not fail to promote the interests,of 
those engaged in it. All sciences are progte 
sive, and it is alone by diffusing the knowledge 
that is gained by experience among its membems 
that communities in the aggregate are benefitted. 





APPEAL TO VIRGINIA FARMERS AND 
PLANTERS. 

We copy with no measured feelings of plea 
sure and pride, the following well timed AD- 
DRESS by hte editor of the Winchester Virgk 
nian. It breathes so much good sense, and is 
imbued with so much patriotic feeling, that we 
cannot pass it by, or insert it without special no 
tice. 
ginia, but it isso ample in its bounds as to be 
just as well adapted to the condition of the 
states of New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
North and South Carolina, and many parts of 
Georgia, as it is to that of the first named state. 


sentiments it contains, and while we tender 1 
the enlightened writer the just homage of our 





thanks, we commend his excellent paper to ou 





minate. This is owing to the ‘circumstance of _ 


the will for the 














It is addressed to the agriculturists of Vite ' 





We respond in the depths of our sincerily to the 
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readers, and‘ask them when they peruse it’ to 

patise and reflect, beifg certain if they “do his 

motives justice, they will adopt his wholesome 

recommendations. othe anti 

THE FARMER—THE SEASON—AND THE 
CROPS. 

The farmer, in the countless vicissitudes of 
his domestic prospects, can now sum up the re- 
sults of his labor for another year, and see whe- 
ther they will meet his expectations, or even his 
necessities. Few, very few, will be gratified by 
the estimate. Many, we fear, will be disappoint- 
ed, and find that their actual wants are beyond 
their resources—blighted, as have been their 

for several years. 

Although the frequency and the quantity of 
rain have been unusually great this season, yet 
the crop of small grain has been less than ever— 
thus setting at nought the bitter complaints about 
“dry weather,” to which the preceding failures 
were chiefly attributed. The result is more la- 
mentable, with rain infbundance, than when the 

were withered by a parching sun. When 
the snows of the last severe winter had melted 
away, the prospect was flattering ; but the antici- 
pations of spring have not been realized in au- 
tumn. Those whosowed in hope, have reaped 
jn disappointment and sorrow. We are told, 
however, that such is the end of every earthly 
expectation ; that every day, from the cradle to 
the grave, teems with similar hopes and disap- 
pointments ; that, if stern necessity is satisfied, 
even at the expense of extreme exertion, it is all 
that we deserve—it is all that the majority of our 
species enjoy. This is melancholy consolation, 
indeed ; and it may be well to deliberate— What 
is to be done—what is to be expected? ‘Expe- 
rience teaches ;’ it is often a hard matter, and 
this community has long felt its scourge. Whe- 
ther it will profit by the lesson, is left to the vo- 
luntary choice of each individual. We have wit- 
nessed, time after time, the failure or destruction 
of the staple productions of the soil. Will the 
same misfortunes continue, or be endured with- 
out an attempt tochange? Or can we calculate 
with certainty, that the former abundance will 
returp—that the earth will again pour forth her 
treasures? It may be so—and we trust it will. 
But prudence and foresight dictate that prepara- 
tion should be made for the reverse. And if 
the reverse should come, and the farmers meet 
again with the saine disappointments, will they 
wear themselves out in fruitless exertior—or 
will they fold their arms, and see ruin approach 
—or will they, as too many have done, pick up 
their all and journey to some other land, like the 
wandering tribes of old ? These are dire alter- 
natives—others, more agreeable, are abundant. 
A little enterprise, a little exertion properly ap- 
plied, would, in all probability, produce a desir- 
able change, and bring success and prosperity, 
instead of disappointment and biting necessity. 

There is an antidote for every poison—and if 
this maxim is true, there is also a remedy for the 
evil in question, without forsaking the land of 
our nativity. Could not the mode of culture, or 
the nature of the product itself, be varied, and 
some others substituted more congenial to our 
soil and climate? At least, could not experiments 
be made, at little expense, while the old methods, 






, as they are.now, i 
this valley... What did the.Yankees. do? Did 
they stubbornly struggle against the fiat of Pro- 
vidence, or ‘lie down, and curl up and die’ ?— 
No—the unexampled ity of the northern, 
states shews that they did not... They yielded to 
the order of nature—adapted rine ma their 
industry, their enterprise, to its course. .The 
gave up, ina great measure, the culture of bread 
stuffs, and resorted to mechanical arts—to the 

growth and manufacture of wool and silk, and 

such other articles as yielded profit. They shun- 

ned whatever became unprofitable, and by their 

industry and economy, and ingenuity, have ac- 

cumulated wealth, and can laugh at the folly of 
those who persevere in the pursuits and customs 

of their fathers, when the country, from exhaus- 

tion, from the ravages of the fly, and other unto- 

ward circumstances, is no longer suited to such 

customs. They have brought the elements into 

subjection; and the fire, the flood and the tem- 

pest, like menials, minister unto them. Indeed, 

what is it they have not turned to their own ad- 

vantage ? Even the passions and prejudices, the 

credulity, vice and folly, of southern men, have 

been wrought upon to perfection, and have, in 

their turn, contributed to swell she growing pro- 

fits of that extraordinary people. True, that in 

the conduct of some of them there is much that 
we cannot commend ; but the result of their en- 
terprise is the most unexampled prosperity. A 
like prosperity is within the reach of the Virgi- 
nia farmer; he has the same mental and physic- 
al power, and our country presents as many, if 
not more, natural advantages. But, says one, 
what shall we do ?—as if his ideas were chain- 
ed to one routine of business—as if there were 
not a thousand honorable expedients by which 
he might improve his condition. 

Suppose it is best to rely upon the cultivation 
of grain. Do we not hear, in the mouth of every 
one, “How nicely they farm in Pennsylvania! 
Small tracts in first-rate order—every thing man- 
aged to the best advantage. Why cannot Vir- 
ginians do so ?—they don’t know how, they farm 
too much land, and don’t half cultivate it.”.— 
Such language you may hear from intelligent 
farmers. Yet whoattempts any material change? 
Who has adopted the Pennsylvania mode, (now 
a proverb among us,) and has tried the ex peri- 
ment well? Again: admit that grain is too un- 
certain, many other sources of wealth remain. 
The culture of silk has proved successful and 
very profitable in this country. The mulberry 
flourishes—and it is no more difficult to raise 
than apple trees. The seed is easily procured— 
one or two dollars will pay for enough to stock 
a small farm. In one hour they may be planted; 
at the expiration of three years their leaves may 
be used. The attention they may require, in the 
meantime, in cleaning, trimming and transplant- 
ing, will not amount toa week’s labor for one 
hand. It may be done, and the silk made, with- 
out interrupting the usual routine of labor on a 
farm; and a family may be clothed in silk et as 
little expense and trouble es in cotton, or the 





silk be sold at a high price, and afford am- 
oie unde for the purchase of food wad merchan- 












thousand . fold, the expense; and if the 
does not choose to make'silk, the leaves. ba! 
In. France (and why..not here ?) the aheaat 

berry trees rent for’ one’ dollar each, and. 150 - 
may be planted on an acre.» These are a 
surances of those who have tried the experiment. 


y | Now, when the expense and trouble are so very . 


trifling, and the prospect of euccess:at least pro- 
bable, who, having lands, will hesitate to try-— 
especially amidst such universal complaints of 
failure in our ordinary ctops?~ RT B RR 
_ There are many other expedients, which» 
interest and the fancy, and the skill of the. 
will readily suggest, which would enable 
live as prosperously in this section as in any 
and to rival the exemplary industry and 
of our northern brethren. . And “our.own,, 
native land” would flourish, instead of being de- 
populated by the wild mania of emigration, - 
may be presumption in us totalk thus to the 
sturdy farmer, who must know his own business 
best. But, amidst such unusual complaint, we 


hope to be pardoned for joining in the 
mendation of remedies. Besides, ifan py 2 
not choose to heed our suggestions, why, then— 
he can let it alone. 
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For the Farmer and Gardener. 
TIME OF SOWING WHEAT. 


I have noticed of late that several writers have 
advanced the opinion that Wheat, if sown late 
will stand.a better chance to avoid the ravages of 
the fly than if it be sown early. One of these 
writers intimates that between the Ist and 10th 
of November is about the proper time. I have 
sowed my wheat late and early, and although I 
have no data to refer to, the impression is very’ 
strong upon my mind that the former was more. 
generally exempt from this insect. Upon one 
occasion, | think it was in 1881, ] did not get 
my last field of wheat in until the 2d of Decem- 
ber, and that my neighbors all prognostica 
kind souls, that the grain would rot in the 
and never come up. It did come up, though not 
until the next spring, generally, and it was. ob- 
served onall hands that it was the best field of 
wheat on my farm, although the rest (three: in 
number) had been manured and ploughed just as. 
well as it was. The field consisted of 20 acres 
and yielded 426 bushels of good merchantable 
wheat. It was of the red bearded variety. The 
field had been the two preceding years in 
clover, and prior to ploughing it in pio on 500 
bushels of shell-lime,* 25 bushels to the acre— 
In turning down the sod, I was v careful, em- 
ploying a hand to follow the and tura 
all that did not lay flat with the sod completely 
under. 1! made the ploughman plough deep, 
say from 7 to 8 inches—the surface har- 
rowed, furrow-wise, | over the wh han 
about 1,000 bushels of ashes, and 200 
horse cart loade of well rotted manure, mixed 
with about one-third ite quantity of vegetable 
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ing in @ green crop 
wheat oecasionally, 
at least ten years in 


uch heavier than 1 do, 
six-fold, but J} doubt the 
putting on 25 bushels to the 
as great a benefit for a reas- 
yearsas when we put of s 
quantity, why should we incur the 


A PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. 
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We find the following in the Alexandria Gazette 


of the 15th instaut : 


Nolice to Farmers and Millers.—The dealers 
ia Flour have found it necessary to make a de- 
duction of 50 cents per barrel on each barrel of 
Flour branded garlicky, when purchased from 
wagons ot boats, which custom will be adopted 
iately, and invariably adhered to after this 
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CULTURE OF SILK. 


We have before us a petition, which will prob- 
be presented to the citizens of this county 

in course of the week, for signatures, the 
design of which is to attract the attention of the 
ature of this state, to the great importance 

@f the culture of Silk in Ohio, and deeming that 
that body should fuster and encourage its growth 
by every means which they may deem just and 
» The attention of every farmer and citi- 


proper. 
_ gen should be directed, particularly to this ob- 











as one destined to be a source of both indi- 
vidual and national wealth. It is a subject which 
will soon be one of the agitating questions of 
the day. The culture of silk will shorily become 
the for the immense profits arising from its 

th will, when the facts are more extensive- 
Snows and disseminated, become the favorite 
object. of pursuit.—Massilion (Ohio,) Gazette, 
Nov. 18. 


GATHERING AND PRUNING FRUIT. 

Great quantities of winter fruit are raised in 
the vicinity of Boston, and put up for winter use, 
forthe market, and for exportation. The fol- 
lqwing is the mode almost universally adopied 

t experienced. And by this mode the 
under favorable circumstances, are. fre- 
pres : im & sound state, or not one. in 
ify). % for: & period of seven or eight 
tronthe. The frnit is saffired to. h in the 


¢ ang 
p to as late a period as possible in October, 
tha on have loodened.the salks, end iter 
in, danger of being blewn. down. by, hatd 
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ie necessary, as they are nev- 
ed to in moving. No soft straw or 
are admitted at the ends, it causes mus- 
tiness and decay. They are next carefully pla- 
ced in wagons and removed on the bilge, and 
laid in courses in cool, airy situations, on the 
north side of a building, near the cellar, pro- 
teeted by a covering on the top of boards, so 
placed as to defend them from the sun and rain, 
while the air is not excluded at the sides. A 
chill does not injore them ; it is of service, but 
when extreme cold weather comes on, and they 
are in imminent danger of being frozen, whether 
by night or by day, they are carefully rolled into 
a cool and dry cellar, with an opening on the 
north side that the cold air may have free access 
—they are laid in tiers, and the cellar is in due 
time closed and rendered secure against frost. — 
The barrels are never tumbled or placed on the 
head. Apples keep best when grown in dry sea- 
sons and on dry soils. If fruit is gathered late, 
and according to the above directions, repacking 
is unnecessary; it ix even ruinous, and should on 
no account be practised till the barrel is opened 
for use. It has been fully tried.— Horticultural 
Register. 
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PRUNING TREES. 


We notice that some of our neighbors have al- 
ready commenced pruning their fruit and shade 
trees. The operation had better be omitted un- 
til the month of May or even the fore part of 
June, as the wounds made by cutting off limbs at 
that season, will sooner be covered with new 
wood than those made by cutting during the 
winter. The pruning of fruit trees may be o- 
mitted until after they have passed the flower, 
and the young fruit begins to show itself, the 
limbs to be cut away can be more judiciously se- 
lected with regard to the crop. Ornamental 
trees may be trimmed as soonas they begin to 
leaf out. In cutting offa limb, a small cut 
should always be made on the lower side first, 
then the limb may be sawed or cut on the up- 
per side without the danger of splitting down 
when nearly off, which often happens when this 
precaution is not taken. 





DRAINING. 


The importance of underdraining to health, 
where lands are flat, and possess a retentive sub- 
soil, to say nothing of the benefits which drain- 
ing imparts to the culture, is well explained in 
- following extract which we make from M. 

uvis. 

“The motes with which the soil is inundated, 
not being able to in any direction, (the 
surface being Level, and tbe subsoil too compact 





for ite down, remains: there (upon the 
seo in we jon, the general prin- 
i ruption of water. lt. forms, then 


the dryness of the air exhale pert. These wa. 
ters, motaaoss diminished, heated by the sun in 
the warmth of the long summer days, 
become altered, and are sometimes 80 much ¢op: 
raptéd as to become black. “‘Phey are then aij. 
wholesome drink for men; and at the same time 
the exhalations of a soil impregnated with ¢or. 
rupted waters, become vohealthy, as those of the 
borders of marshes, of ponds, and of all lands 
temporarily inundated, and which the summers 
sun strikes upon, after the waters are drawn off 
Thus, among the inhabitants of a district, in the 
midst of an atmosphere mixed with deleteriou 
exhalations, numerous intermittent fevers occur, 
without the necessity of the appearance of any 
marshes or ponds in the country.”” 





GOV. M’DUFFIE’S PLANTATION, 


Extract of a letter dated Abbeville District, $6, 
Oct. 28. 

Seeing some time ago@n article copied ine 
the Chronicle, speculating 6n Gov. M‘Duffie’s g 
bilities and probable success as a planter, } am 
induced to offer you the following remarks, 
which you are at liberty to publish if you think 
proper. 

Gov. M‘Doffie has this year a splendid crop of 
cotton, and a large surplus of provisions. He has 
already picked out 200 bags, weighing 350 lbp 
each, and will in all probability make 150 more, 
His force this year is not so large as usual, several 
hands having been sent to the Vaucluse Fa 
and others are engaged in different business 
This crop will be made and saved by 50 efficient 
hands. ‘l'hus it will be seen, if the estimate] 
have made of the crop proves to be correct, (and 
I am sure it will be very nearly sv,) each hand 
will make 7 bags! This is the best crop'the 
Governor ever made, and very much to his cre 
dit asa planter. It is the first crop he has had 
the management and control of since the com 
mencement of his Congressional career. ‘The 
order, neatness, and systematical arrangement 
of his plantation are admirable ; and the carefal 
attention which he gives to the comforts of his 
negroes generally, and particularly to their ca 
bins, is deserving of all praise. 





BEET SUGAR. 


Chester county, always liberal in encouraging 
every branch of industry calculated to benefit 
our country, is turning her attention to the man- 
ufacture of this article, and during the past sea 
son, the feasibility of its cultivation has been ae 
tually tested. We were presented last week 
with a phial of mélasses manufactured from the 
beet root, by Dr. Cook, of our borough. This 
experiment has been sufficient to prove the prat- 
ticability and lucrativeness of this branch of im 
dustry, if properly attended to The project of 
a company to commence the manufacture of 
Sugar, has been talked of; and we see no reason 
why it would not flourish—as it would beat 
tended with little hazard, and the.income w 
almost immediately follow the outlay. The pro- 
cess of raising the beet is very simple—not more 





difficult.or troublesome than. an ordi of 
ceumemaaiieneditanted T oeral 
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er [From the S.J Calturiet.) 
¥ DISEASES OF SHEEP. © 


_ The great losees which wool growers frequent- 
sustain in consequence of the sickness and 
of large numbers of their flocks, has in- 
duced us to compile from «rare and valuable 
English work, a synopsis of the diseases to which 
sheep are liable, together with the symptoms by 
which they are known and the weatment by which 
they are remedied. The causes of the disease 
are in. some cases assigned, and it is believed if 
they are carefully avoided and the remedies 
promptly and faithfully applied, the losses from 
disease and death would in a great degree be pre- 
yented, and the profits arising from their fleeces 
and young materially increased As the reme- 


dies are simple and the ingredients composing the | - 


scriptions within the reach of every farmer, it 
i to be hoped that every wool grower who has 
the misfortune to have a diseased flock will give 
them a thorough trial. 

Fever.—Fever in sheep is an inflamed state of 
the blood, disordering the eye and mouth, and af- 
fecting the whole body though not visibly. When 
any of the symptoms of a fever appear, the feet 
of the sheep should be examined, and if found to 
be hot there is no doubt of the character of the 
disease. Other diseases will produce an inflamma- 
tion of the eyes and mouth, but hot feet are an in- 
fallible symptom of fever.—This disease is often 
fatal in itself, and frequently induces others which 
are equally so. The cause is generally a cold. 
When only two or three of the flock are affect- 
ed by it, the case is less desperate; but when 
many are attacked with it, it is more fatal. 

The remedy is to keep the sheep in warmer 
and more sheltered places, bleed and give the fol- 
lowing medicine. Heat a quart of ale, and dis- 
solve in itan ounce of mithridate—add half an 
ounce of Virginia snake root, and one dram coch- 
ineal in powder. ‘This quantity serves for four 
doses, and one of them ia to be given morning 
and evening. If the sheep is bound in its body, 

Tan ounce of lenitive electuary is to be mixed with 
each dose ; but if looser than ordinary it ought not 
to be checked as -it will contribute to the cause. 

Purging.—Leave nature to her course when a 
purging comes on with a fever; but when the fe- 
ver is abated it should be stopped; and the same 
remedy that answers for this purpose, may be a- 
dopted for such purgings as come on of themselves, 
Boil a quarter of a pound of raspings of logwood 
in two quarts of water, till but a quart is left, and 
when itis nearly boiled down put in a stick of 
cinnamon, strain it off, and give the sheep a quar- 
ter of a pint, four times a day, till the purging 
ceases. 

If this does not produce the desired result, the 
following addition will render it sure of success. 
To every dose add a quarter of an ounce of dias- 
cordium without honey, and ten grains of Japan 
earth powdered, and give the doses only morning 
and evening. ‘ 

Tag.—The tag is an external disease, owing 
to the complaint jast named. It is a distempet of 
the tail begining with filth and foulness, and end- 
ing in ulceration.—The tag is situated in the 
inoer pert of the tail—it consists of scabs and 
sores, very painful and wasting to the animal, and 
is owing to the fouling this part. by a purging. 
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fever may chance to settle it there, Two thinge 
are to be done; the first is to stop the purging; 


warm, and then with lime water. After thisturn | from relapste by ‘food, and: th 
the s intoa clean dry pasture. Two days pewniy wholesome. . 
commonly fatal. ORIG. 1 Rie tne OOS 


after | at it again, and, if not well, repeat the 
Wood Evil.—This disorder ie alae 















































washing, and anoint it with and tar mixed 
together. Twice doing of this is generally suf- 
ficient to complete the care, 

Diseases of the Lungs.—Sheep are subject to 
be diseased in the lungs, which is easily perceived 


by their breathing or by their coughing. Nothing} In order to effect.a eure the sheep must be tes 


requires a more speedy remedy ; for they grow | moved to a dry pasture and their proper remedies 
incurable, when it is neglected but a short time;| may take effect. The following is ve 
and die as men in the consumption. Change of| commended. Boil in a Bp reer ale as 


much common cinquefoil and mustard as 
can be well stirred into it. When thé liquor is 
very strong, strain it off, and adda pint of juiceot 
valerian root to every gallon. Give half a pint of 
this morning and evening. Boil in vinegar large 
quantity of the leaves of hedge mustard, and with 
the Jiquor hot rub the legs. 
Staggers.—Sheep as well as horses, ere some- 
times afflicted with the staggers. kt is occasion- 
ed by improper food. Oak leaves and buds.aré 
particularly prejudicial. They bind the bowels 
and staggers frequently follow. The : 
are the same as in stardiness, but more v ; 
and there is generally a trembling, at the same 
time, in all the limbs. hy 
To cure this disorder dissolve an ounce of as 
safeotida in two quarts of water. Give a quatter 
of a pint, warm, every three hours. It common- 
ly opens the bowels at the same time that it 
immediate effect on the nervous 
thus performs a cure. When the sheép'aré re- 
covered, let them be kept out of the way of a re- 
turn to the same food, and they will bein nodan- 
ger of a relapse. : 
Scab.—This is a disorder to which sheep are 
very liable. When they are kept in dry whole- 
some pastures they are but seldom afflicted with 
the scab ; but when they are on low wet grounds, 
or.get under the drippings of trees in bad seasons 
they are frequently affected by it, in the severest 
manner. The symptoms are scurfy skins, which 
in a little time rise to scabs; the wool grows 
loose and the sheep pine and become lean. 
If they are attacked in a season when they can 


their pasture is essential to the cure—without 
itno remedy is effectual. It is owing to cold, 
and generally attacks sheep that have been kept 
on low grounds iv wet weather. 

When any of the flock exhibit symptoms of dis- 
eased lungs, drive them into an enclosed pasture 
where there is short grass and a gravelly soil ; 
and where there is spring or other running water. 
Bruise a basket full of the leaves of colt’s foot, 
and press out the juce. Bruise a quantity of 
plantain leaves and roots together, and press out 
the juice. Mix these, and bruise as much. garlic 
as will yield about a fourth partas much juice as 
one of the others. Mix all together, and add to 
them a pound of honey, an ounce of aniseed, and 
an ounce and a half of eleccampane. Give a 
quarter of a pint of this warm, to every sheep that 
is affected once in a day, and it will by degrees 
make a perfect cure. 

Jaundice.—Sheep are more subject than any 
other animals to obstructions of the liver. When 
this is the cause it is seen in a yellowness of the 
eyes, and atint of the same kind in the skin. 
Farmers in some places, call this the choler, or, 
in their language, the coler. 

When sheep are attacked with jaundice they 
should be put into an open pasture, and kept in 
moderate motion, but not fatigued. Boil in four 
gallons of watcr two pounds of fennel roots; the 
same quantity of parsley roots, and twice as much 
roots of couch grass, all cut small. When the 
water is very strong of them, and there is about 
half the quantity left, strain it off, by pressing it 
hard. Bruise as much great celandine as will 
yield three pints of juice, add this to the liquor, 
and putin three drams of salt of steel. Mix all 
together, and every day beat so much of it as will 
serve to give every sheep that is ill, a gill anda 
half fora dose. This with the forementioned 
directions, rarely fails of a cure. 

Stoppage in the Throat.— Sheep affected with 


nothing is so sure to effect a eure, 
gon will not admit of shearing, they must be 
washed with soap suds, made very strong, end 
used warm with a piece of flannel or a brush—~ 
After this they must be tarned Joose into @ clean 


pasture and driven up again as soon as well ’ 
stoppage in the throat, wheeze and breathe with | and thé sore parts of the skip must be well 
difficalty. It is commonly occasioned by bad|ted with lime water. The part of | 
pasturage and colds. The remedy is to put them | skin must be rogersiads and the deng Ot 
owhigher ground, keep them warm and give them | times, at two days distance each; ; 
the following medicine. Bruive a good quantity | effect a cure, But if it fail, the paris. 
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raises it into blisters, in which are 
sed a sharp humor, thio, watery and color- 
"blood. »Nothing should be done to 
) itn, but the cure must be affected by cor- 
the bad state of the blood. Sheep afilict- 
ed it’ should be separated from the flock, 
‘otherwize it will be very a wid spread through 
the whole.. They should also be put into a pas- 
ture where the grass is sweet, and where they 
can have access to good water. 

Mix half an ounce of sulphur with an ounce 

honey ; work it well together, and then divide 
two Dissolve one of those in _ 
int of juice of nettles, and give it every day 
M ariaight Slit the blisters when they are 
of thie watery humor, and having let the 
matter out, wet the place with juice of worm- 
wood, After four days of this course, bleed 
them; aud then continue the same method till 
yy are well. 
» Foot Worm.—Sheep are liable to breed worms 
between their feet; principally, however, when 
they are kept in wet pastures. It is very painful 
to them, and will make them pine away. It is 
sperceived by their frequent holding up one foot; 
and by setting it tenderly down. 

Let the foot be washed clean, particularly be- 
tween the toes, end there will be found a little 
lump like a tuft of hair. This is the head of the 
worm: It is to be taken out with care, for it is 
of a tender substance, and if it be broken in the 
‘foot, it will occasion inflammation. The best 
method is to open the flesh on each side of it, 
and then, by means of a pair of knippers, to take 
it out. - Dress the wound with tar and grease 
melted together in equal quantities, and turn the 
sheep loose. It is better to put it into a fresh 
oer Bae if the same disorder returns, it is 
generally w 

Wild Fire This is a violent inflammation, 
not unlike the Saint Anthony’s fire, upon the 
skin in different places; and generally affects 
the whole flock. Our fore-fathers used to bury 
the cae alive with its feet upwards at the door 
of the fold, superstitiously believing that it acted 
as a spell to drive away the disease. The fol- 
lowing, however, is a more modern and rationa! 
method of cure. 

Separate such as are affected with the disease 
from the flock, bleed, and prepare the following 
external remedy. Bruise the Jeaves of wild cher- 
vill, and add to them as much lime water as will 
make the whole very soft. When it is beat up 
together, add as much powder of fenugveck seed 
. will reduce it to pap; then put it into a pan, 
bP and set itina cool place. Rub the inflamed 
part carefully with this every evening, and make 
as much lie on as can be kept there; it will take 
effect during the time of rest, and is to be repeat- 
ed as’ as there is occasion. 

ters of the Eyes.—Sheep are often af- 
fected with colds falling upon their eyes, and al- 
most blinding them; and, at other times, the 
same.accident even without any visible cause.— 

in either case is the same. Press 
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- Dropsy.—Sheep are often swelled with water 
in their bellies; and this, if not regarded in time, 
is-certain death. There are two ways in which 
it is lodged ; the one is between the outward flesh 
and the rit ; the other within the rim. In the 
first easy ; to the other, nothing can be done. 
The method in the first cese, is by a coarse 
kind of tapping. An opening is to be made in 
the flesh, and a quill thrust in. This will give 
the water a free passage out, and the wound 
heals of itself. But when the sheep is emaciated, 
nature will not have strength to heal it; and the 
sheep must be examined daily, and the wound 
dressed with tar and grease. It must also be put 
into a fresh, dry and wholesome pasture, and then | 
disposed of as soon as recruited, for this is a dis- 
order that never fails to return upon any mis- 
management in keeping. 

The Rot.—This is the most destructive dis- 
ease to which sheep are subject. . Like the mur- 
rain it is contagious and generally spreads through 
the whole flock, and often over the neighbour- 
ing country. Flocks that are fed upon open 
commons are more subject to it than such as 
have shelter, and are taken care of at night. It 
frequently prevails in cold seasons and when 
dribbling rains come on secon afier shearing.— 
Want of food will also occasion this disease; as 
will likewise the eating of such grass os is full of 
unwholesome plants. These are among the 
causes of this fatal distemper ; but the worst and 
most common is infection. Keep sheep out of 
the way of these causes of the rot, and the same 
care will preserve them from most other disor- 
ders to which they are liable, damp grounds are 
always dangerous, and especially in wet seasons. 
When a sheep is infected with the rot, the white 
of the eyes look dull, and they have a faint aspect, 
the animal is feeble and his skin is foul—the 
wool comes off in handfuls with the least touch, 
and the gums look pale and the teeth foul. He 
will also be dull and listless in motion and heavy, 
as if his legs were not able to carry him. Many 
are generally infected at a time, and the first care 
must be to remove them from the so':nd ones, and 
put them in a close fold. ‘They must have but lit- 
tle water, and their food must be hay and oats. 
Bleeding is destructive in the rot. The fact that 
sheep fed in salt marshes never have the rot, sug- 
gested salt as remedy. It is a good preventive 
but an infallible cure. Though the farmer can not 
rely upon it, yet among other remedies, it is highly 
useful. 

The following remedies and treatment have 
often effected cures. Bruise an ounce of the grains 
of paradise, and four ounces_of juniper berries 
dried ; add to these four pounds of bay salt and 
halfapound of loaf sugar, grind them well togeth- 
er, and sprinkle some of this upon the hay and 
oats that are given the sheep. Let this be contin- 
ued three days, and look from time to time to 
the eyes, and examine every other way, to see 
whether they mend or grow worse. If there be 
signs of amendment, let the same course be con- 
tinued ; if not, the following must be used. 
four pounds of antimony in two gallons of ale, for 
a week—then give the sheep this every night and 
morning, ® quarter of a pintata time. Boil a 
pound of the roots of avens, and two pounds of 





out the juice of great calandine, and quan- 
tty of it into the eyen, sight and morning. 


the roots of mester-wort in two gallons of water, 





Yatrain this off, and:prees it hard, ttién 





"7 * ~! & , 
of itinto a pail fall of water thatiis to be gives us 
the sheep for their drink. 

By these means, carefully managed, and tnder 
a good regulation in eleanness, dryness and warmth, 
the rot will often be cured.’ This is all that cay 


ease is s0 rooted, and when the tem of 
the air so favors it that nothing will get the better 
of it. If the sheep have a distaste to the food, be: 


among it, they must be omitted for two or 
feedings, and then give in less quantity. — 





[From the Genessee Farmer. ] 
COMPARATIVE PROFIT OF COWS AND 
SHEEP. 


From my own observation, and other lights on 
the subject which I have been able to obtain, | 
judge that on the average, it will require one 
ton and a half of hay, or its equivalent in othér 
keeping, to winter a cow. This will be rarel 
estimated at less than $12. To keep her thro 
the summer will require two and a half acreg of 
good pasture. This will be estimated differently 
according to different valuation of land, bat 1 
will say $7. The interest on the capital vested 
in the cow, may be $1,50. According to this es 
timate, which | am satisfied does not vary fer 
from the truth, the annual expenses incident to 
keeping a cow, are equal to $20,50. It is gem 
erally understood that it costs about as much to 
keep a cow one year as she is worth. Such 
pears to be the fact—and yet she is a very role 
able animal. Jt is believed none is more so.— 
The value of her produce is next to be esti 
mated. tly 

A good cow, (and when I say good I mean no 
other than an ordinary cow of the native breed,), 
may under proper management be expected.tg 
produce annually at least 200 pounds of butter. 
This will be yielded at the rate of about four and 
a half pounds a week for a month, during whi 
time it is snpposed the cow will give milk. T 
butter at 12} cents, the lowest price will be worth: 
$25. The skimmed milk, which may be given 
to the calf, or to hogs, may be worth $3. The. 
dung which the cow will be the means of making 
may be worth $1. According to this estimate 
the annual produce of the cow will be equal to 
29 dollars, and the balance standing to her credit 
after paying the expenses of keeping her, will 
be 8 dollars and 50 cents. Notlring is here es 
timated for the expenses incident to taking care 
of the cow, and making the butter. Be thesé 
what they may, it is clear that » handsome profit 
will remain after all the charges are paid. Bar 
ter making is probably the most profitable use to 
which dairy cows can be apphied, especially when 
the scale of business is small, and only a few 
cows are kept. But when cheese making is the 
object, the average produce of cows, in that a& 
ticle, is said to range between three and fout 
hundred pounds annually. 

In regard to sheep, | assume itas my dath 
that it costs about the same to keep twelve 


bout the same: investment of capital to. gain pos 
session of that number of sheep, as to become thé: 





till there is not more than six quarts remaining ; 


owner of acow. It may appear to sostless 1 


be promised; for there are times when the dis. | 


cause of the salt and other ingredients mixed © 








through the year as onecow. It requires also ® 
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not usually fed from: the barn so longes cattle by 
several weeks. Yet nay. Soe their living from 
the farm and are justly chargeable for what they 
consume. - If then it. costs the same to keep 12 
sheep, a8 One cow, which | am satisfied will not 
vary far from the truth, the expenses of keeping 
that number of sheep through a year, will, ac- 
cording to'preceding estimates, amount to $20- 
50. Let us see now what will be the value of 
their produce. 
The wool of 12 sheep may weigh $0 lbs.— 
This quantity of wool, at 50 cents a pound, may 
be worth $16. The lambs which the flock will 
may be worth $8. The annual income 

then from 12 sheep will be 24 dollars, while the 
expense incident to keeping them will be 20 dol- 
lars and50 cents. From these estimates it ap- 
pears that keeping sheep is a profitable branch 
of husbandry, but I think it appears. that keep- 
ing good dairy cows is still more profitable. In 
either case the husbandman receives considera- 
bly more than a full compensation for all his labor 
-and saving of the land which is devoted to other 
poses. Under such circa ces how can 
fail of becoming a good fi ' 


RECIPE TO CURE PORK HAMS. 


7 lbs. salt; 3 oz, salt-petre; 6 red peppers; 

4 gatlons water. 

ake a pickle according to these proportions, 
sufficient to cover your hams well by putting the 
salt, salt-petre and peppers into the water, cold 
from the well or spring, and stirring it well till 
the salt is nearly dissolved. Pack your hams in 
a barrel or other vessel, and pour your pickle on 
them, stirring it well at the time, that the undis- 
solved salt may’alk be poured on your hams. Be 
careful that they be all covered with the pickle, 
and kept so for six weeks; then take them out 
and wash or rinse them off in clean cold water, 
hang them up and let them drain for a day or 
two, then smoke them with sugar-maple or hick- 
ory chips, or wood, green from the tree, which 
makes the sweetest and purest smoke of any 
kind of wood | am acquainted with, and makes 
it entirely unnecessary to put sugar and molasses 
in the pickle, as | used to do. 

My method of smoking is, if in moderate fall 
or winter weather, to make one smoke in twen- 
ty-four hours—if in severe winter weather, two. 
The object to be aimed at in regulating the 
smoke, is, first, to make as little fire as you can, 
and make a good strong smoke—second, to let 
yourhams get thoroughly cooled through after 
each smoke, before another’s made. Every far- 
mer who uses an axe, knows how rapidly a cold 
frosty axe collects a pyroligneous acid, or es- 
sence of smoke. While hams are cold, they 
collect it as rapidly, and as they become warm 
it dries into them. If you increase the heat so 
8s to miake them drip the fat, you lessen the 
weight of your hams and injure their flavor.— 
With regard.to the credit of my hams in market, 
I will only say that gentlemen in Cleveland, who 





equal to any they have ever seen, and they com- 
mand the highest price in market. 


have used hams of my curing, pronounce them Tire sor sale a superior lot of early Cauliflower seed 
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FOOTE. 


er Ogres 





of Lindley Murray, Acconse premmanerechon ow 
the world in @ new point of view. It ‘the 

first article of the Octobor number of the South - 
era Literary Messenger, just received, from which 
we expect great gratification , and of which we 
shall speak more at large when we shell have 
enjoyed a perusal of its contents. — Balt. Amer, 


[From the Southern Literary Messenger. ] 
TOMY WIFE—sy uinviey murrir. 
When on thy bosom I recline, 
Enraptur’d still to call thee mine, 
To eall thee mine for life ; 
el in the sacred ties, 
hich modern wits and fools despise, 
Of busband and of wife. 


‘One mutual flame inspires our bliss; 
The tender look, the melting kiss, 
Even years have not destroy’d ; 
Sone sweet fat: pn od new, 
rings up roves the maxim true 
That love eos be cloy’d. ‘ 


Have I a wish 7—'tis all for thee, 
Hast thou a wish ?—'tis all for me. 










So soft our moments move, 


That angels look with ardent 
Well pleased to see our we gp a 


And bid us live—and love. 


If cares arise—and cares will come— 
Thy bosom is my softest home; 


I'll lull me there to rest; 


And is there aught disturbs my fair? 


I'll bid her sigh out every care, 
And lose it in my breast. 


Have I a wish ?—"tis all herown; 
All her’s and mine are roll’d in one— 


Our hearts are so entwin’d, 


That, like the ivy round the tree, 


Bound up in closest amity, 
’Tis death to be disjoined. 


THE FIELD OF CORN. 





Let others praise the myrtle flowers 
From southern summers sprung, 


The glory of Italian bowers 
By bard and beauty sung ; 

While Rosalie’s endearing grace 
Is in my mem’ry borne, 

I'll not forget our trysting-place 
Was in the field of corn. 


The branching vines beneath our feet 


No purple clusters bore, 


But fruit more sunny-hued and sweet— 


The pumpkin’s yellow store. 


The plaintive quail that harbor’d near 


Prolong’d his note forlorn, 


And every sigh and sound was dear 


Among the Indian corn. 


The green and trailing leaves at last 


Were faded, crisp, and sere, 

And over them the autumn blast 
Bewail’d their ruin drear. 

By reapers from the tassell’d stalk 
The golden ear was torn, 

And desolate became our walk ” 
Within the field of corn. 


CAULIFLOWER SEED. 


‘Jed. A-constant oupply. or 


PATENT HORSE SHOES, =. 
Made of best refined Iron, and every shoe warrant 

Ary failing to render the most perfect , 
received bask, and the money Sa EY Seo refund- 












































y, 
OMAS JAN ho Agent, 
; 87 wharf. 
P. 8. Henry Burden of Troy, N_Y. has obtained letters 


patent from the government of France, granting him 
the exclusive privilege of manufacturing heres slices. by 
his newly invented machines, nov 22. Sm 4 
POINTERS FOR SALE. igi! 


A thorough bred Pointer Slut, of most : 
— beautifully marked with ge tack andi 


spots; of noble size, ears 
; well broken; quarters finely, 
t. price» 





old; under good 
and hunts with great animation and Her “ 
is $40. To any gentleman wishing an animal eith- 
er for immediate use in the field, or fora breeder, she 
would prove a most invaluable acquisition, - ; 
ALSO, a male 4 months old, of fine form and 
growth, and genuine blood—his price is 20 dollars. 
Apphentess to be made to the editor of this ao 

no t 


DEVON STOCK. 
_ THE editor of the Farmer and Gardener can at all times 
supply orders for Devon Cattle. This breed is so distin- 
guished for their easy keep and docility, the richness of . 
the milk of the cows, and for the activity and sprightli- 
ness of the oxen, that they would be admisably suited to 
the pur of southern agriculturists. 
The happy adaptation of the Devonshire Oxen, for the 
purposes of the farm, willbe understood, when it is stated 
that 4 oxen have been known to plough 2 acres of 
in a day, and a team of them to trot at the rate of 6 miles 
an hour with an empty wagon. wis 
Any person wishing to procure them can be supplied 
by addressing a letter, pust paid, to the editor of the Far- 
mer and Gardener. nol5 








AN AYRSHIRE BULL FOR SALE. 


Bull of the above breed, of well attested ee me 
A is now on sale by the editor of this paper. pedigree, 


Letters on the subject must be post-paid. oct 
BE ToT tl 
address of the public spirited 
German grain at N. ioe 
to 








Brooklyn, Ohio, Sept., 1886. 





in the month of September in frames and planted 
nN i SINCLAIR, 
it ee Light néar Pretest 


for fall sowing, to insure a certain crop of large 

this very desinable vegetable, the seed should be sowa 

in very 
tr. 





wht. 






































































































































NEWLY IMPORTED SPANISH JACKS. 
2 OF THE, vest ben Opin Png te eed 
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for the sale of “G ' 
PATENT STRAW CUTTER,” unquestionably the 


implement of the kind yet invented. Price at the 
#33, and it cont about to pack i i Adit 


. . HITCHCOCK, 
Agricultural Agent, No. 5South Fifth et Phi , 
Philadelphia, Out. 12th, 1636. “aan 
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FARMER’S REPOSITORY 

No. 86 W. ut-street, Baltimore, Jan. - 
T HE pro ls himself again of the 

ment of a New Year, to express his grateful thanks 
to his numerous friends apd customers for their kind and 
liberal support of his Agricultural Establishment, and is 
happy to say that his ceaseless exertions to accommodate 
the public, have not been without a correspondin 
couragement from them, and with his present lapis 


1 | ments and Machinery, he is able to manufacture his Ag 


ricultural Implements much better than formerly, and 
with greater facility,and hopes to merit continued patrom 
age. He now presents to the public an article new in its 
construction, for grinding corn and cob for feeding horses 
and‘stock. ‘To those who approve this mode ot fad 
this machine is worthy their attention. Also, Corn 

lers to be worked by hand orhorse-power. He hase 
riety of S'raw Cutters; but his own patented Cyli 


the kind in existence; he has recently made some improve 
ments in their construction, which adds to their cost, and 
for which he has been obliged to add a trifling advaneson 


follows, viz: 


11 inch Revolving bottoms $30, with extra pait of 
nives, 

11 “ Permanent Bottom 28, do do do a” 

13“ “ “« 43, do do do 4 

13 “ Revolving Bottom 45, do do do 

15 te ss 50, do do do 56 


20 “ Large size fitted for horse-power 80, do do 90 

His variety of ploughs embraces almost every deserip- 
tion and size that are worthy of notice, from a smallseed 
Plough to the large rail road Plough— Gideon Devi 
Improved Ploughsin all their variety, with cast 
wrought shares; these castings are now made on his. own 
premises, of the best stock and with special care; a supply 
of them noe aa on hand to sell sr parate from the 
when required. Ox ar a8 for levelling hills, &c.; com 
mon and patent Wheat Fans; Fox & Borland’s 
concave Thrashing Machines, large and small size, 
oom horse powers for the latter; also one of Z.Booth's 

horse Thrashing Machines and stationary horse 
for the same; Brown’s vertical patent Wool Splnoee 
and Watson's patent Washing Machine, both v 
—— = for families; Harrows ; dou . 
single corn and tobacco Cultivators; superior grain 
dles; and a great yariety of other farming implements of 
a prime quality; and 
and retail. ; 

Likewise ee eee Grass, Timothy, and Harts. 
Gress seed of superior quality. 

NONATHAN §. EASTMAN. 
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would be sold a bargain. 
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Straw Cutter is not surpassed by ahy other implementof . 


the price of the emall size:—his prices for them beingss 
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on reasonable terms, at whelesile 
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